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mae IS YEAR'S Regular Session of 


‘the UN General Assembly has 


 Ficned in the shadow of a grave crisis, 
_ this time in the Far East, in the For- 
_ mosa Strait. The United Nations had 


: 


_ just succeeded in diverting the crisis 


_in the Middle East, engendered by the 


i, 
, 
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Etanding ‘of American and British troops 


in Lebanon and Jordan, on to the road 
of relaxation and a peaceful solution. 
The Middle (Eastern crisis has not 


yet been solved. Foreign troops have 
not been withdrawn yet but, through 
adoption of a resolution affording a 

possibility for the withdrawal of fo- 


reign troop3, for a time matters had 
been left to the UN Secretary Gene- 


ral Hammarskjoeld to assist, with the 
demonstrated preparedness of the par- 


ties directly concerned and with due 
ye fe firft of all, for the interests 
of the Middle Eastern countries. a pa- 
cification of spirits and make pos- 
sible a withdrawal of foreign troops, 
whose appearance | has precipitated a 


very grave danger to world peace. 


The. coming days, probably, will pro- 


vide a clearer picture about the suc- 
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cess of the Secretary General’s mission, 
that is, about the prospects for a quick 
normalization of conditions in that 
part of the world. It is to be hoped 
that the great powers which have 
caused this crisis will justify the ho- 
pes and expectations and that with- 
drawal of foreign troops will prevent 
the Middle Eastern crisis becoming 
the subject of a mew and full discus- 
sion at the 13th Session of the Gene- 
ral Assembly. 

The Middle Eastern crisis is just at 
its peak. The US Secretary of State 
Dulles opened his speech in the Ge- 
neral Debate of this year’s session 
with the prcblem of the Far East. He 
stated the opinion of his Government 
that here it was a question of an ,,ar- 
med conquest“ and that this ,,armed 
aggression of Chinese Communists 
represents a grave threat in which 
ominous consequences are inherent”. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs. of 
U.S.S.R.. Gromyko also started his 
speech with the situation in the Far 
East, which he characterized as grave 
and- dangerous. He stressed that at 


THE THIRTEENTH SESSION OF THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


the base of this dangerous situation in 
that part of the world lies the fact 
that the U.S.A. had committed ag- 
gression against China a few years 
ago by occupying the immemorially 
Chinese territories of the Island of 
Formosa and the Pescadores Islands 
archipelago“. In his speech Gromyko 
also cited certain parts from Premier 
Khrushchev’s message to. President Ei- 
senhower containing a warning that 
an attack against China will mean the 
same as an attack on U.S.S.R. 


In the meantime, the situation in 
the area of the Formosa Strait itself 
shows no signs of relaxation. 


Undoubtedly the situation in the 
Far East at this moment can only be 
qualified as extremely serious. Once 
more the world has been brought to 
the verge of, conflict. This perilous 
situation actually proves once again 
the wrongfulness of the policy that 
has been pursued toward the People’s 
Republic of China by attempting to de- 
tach from. it islands constituting an 
integral part of it and by the constant 


Formosa, 
islands detached from the People’s Re- 


i at 
e People’ s Republic of China and 


on of the crisis. However, doubts 
epeatedly been voiced regarding 
success. There is an impression that 
either side is expecting positive re- 
Its from. ‘this meeting, for which 
ae ‘eason it ents itself dee 


a Sy remaining would be for if 
Si forum of the United Nations to try to 
find a solution. 


It is to be hoped that the develop- 
ment of the situation to date has cle- 


Sialy indicated both to the one and 


: the other side, and equally so to all 


other countries, that a further deve- 


lopment in the same direction is con- 
 ducive to a conflict of world propor- 
~ tions, with unforseeable consequen- 


ces. A solution, no doubt, lies in ab- 
stention from the use of force, on cne 
hand, and a termination of keeping 
the Pescadores and other 


public of China, on the other. The 
United Nations could and should this 
time, too, rise to their great role — 
the maintenance of peace — and as- 
sist achievement of such a solution 
the soonest possible. Making it pos- 
sible for the People’s Republic of Chi- 
na to take its place in the United 
Nations would indisputably mean 
adoption of a positive course and a 
significant easing of the whole pro- 
blem. 

At this year’s Regular Session, too, 
disarmament is certain to represent 
one of the central problems. The rea- 
son for this primarily lies in past fai- 
lures to halt or slow the armaments 
race, which continues and, accompa- 
nied by permanent outbreaks of open 
crises in the one or the other part of 
the world, increasingly threatens 
world peace and imposes a constant 
drain on the economic strength of 
nearly all countries of the world. 


A whole series of points from the 


framework of the disarmament pro- 
blem reveal a possibility to take out 


the individual problems from the com- 


plex and settle them separately. Al- 
ready several years ago the opinion 
had come to prevail in the United 
Nations that, it being impossible to 
proceed to a comprehensive solution 
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aye eds which are going p 
is moment in Warsaw between _ 


; » ate ambassadorial level, might 
‘a positive beginning for a so- — 
ties. 


- 


have ‘matured for F settlement. Me 
In that respect - 


of nuclear test explosions on the part 
of ULS.S.R., the positive results of the 
Geneva Conference of Experts on the 
possibility of control, and the confir- 
mation of the UN. Scientific Commit- 
tee regarding the danger of atomic 


tadiation due to the tests, from nu- 


clear test explosions, the question of 
suspension of nuclear test explosions 
has entered a phase which tolerates 
no postponement. : 

In this hour the United Nations 
have the great responsibility to pre- 
clude with their authority certain ne- 
gative tendencies that are still drag- 
ging along and carry the danger of a 
further genera! continuation of nuclear 
tests. 


The 10 to 15 per cent cuts in the 
military budgets of U.S.S.R., U.S.A., 
Great Britain and France, special con- 
sideration of which has been demanded 
by ULS.S.R., similarly provides a pos- 
sibility to reach a partial agreement 
which would enable the creation of a 
better atmosphere and more confidence 
for solving other aspects of arma- 
ments, which in itself would amount 
to slowing the armaments race. The 
proposal also makes provision for uti- 
lizing a part of the saving thus made 
for development of undeveloped coun- 
tries. 

This proposal probably will demand 
a further elaboration and coordination. 
But even so this should not dare to 
represent an obstacle to adoption of 
such an initial agreement. With the 
sincere preparedness of the great po- 
wers and the active striving of other 
countries the United Nations could 
mark a success on this question and 
accomplish a certain concrete agree- 
ment. 


On the agenda of this year’s Session 


the questions of Algeria and Cyprus, 
too, figure again. 


Certain hopes, even if faint, which 
had temporarily been aroused in con- 
nection with the changes in France, 
and with the interconnected situation 
about the Algerian problem, have not 
come true. France has continued t> 
steer a course of ,pacification“. She 
has announced that she will not par- 
ticipate in debate on the Algerian 


7 b 7 
_ year’s ‘Session, s 


no doubt, offers fayeurable possibili- 
After the one-sided suspension — 


solution. In affect, | with the latest 


that it might in any way f ite 
situation, which calls for an v 


velspment — the creation of an a 
terim Government of Algeria — ¢ 
problem has entered a new nee 
continued insistence by France upon 
past attitudes and a settlement of this 
burning problem by arms can only lead 
to a further deterioration of the situa- 
tion in the whole of North Africa and 
the world at large. 

The prospects for a solution of ‘the’ 
Cyprus problem are not particular this 
year either. Great Britain, which did- 
not oppose the putting of this ques- 
tion on the agenda of the 13th Ses- 
sion, has decided to implement its 
plan for Cyprus in the face of dis- 
agreement by the larger part of the 
Cyprus population, and also the dis- 
agreement of Greece, which seeks a 
settlement in the sense of recognition 
of the Cypriots’ right to self-deter- 
mination. To ignore further the fun- 
damental rights of a people defini- 
tely can lead to nothing else but a 
fresh sharpening of the situation on 
that island and a further deterioration 
of relations betweem the governments 
directly concerned. 

The beginning itself of the General 
Debate of this year’s session of the © 
General Assembly has indicated that, 

- 
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the many burning political questions 
notwithstanding, economic problems 
are coming more and move to’ the fo- 
tefront. The representatives of cer- — 
tain Latin American countries, who 
have been among the first to take the — 
floor, have mostly dwelt on these pro- — 
blems in fact. It is a familiar fact that — 
the preceding sessions of ECOSOC © 
and the General Assembly itself had — 
sufficiently brought out the signifi- — 
cance of economic development of un- 
der-developed countries both for the 
general progress of mankind and the 
malatenance of world peace itself. 
Now the stage has already been reach- ~ 
ed where it could be passed to con- 
crete deeds on a considerably enlarg- 
ed scale. 

Over-all, it can be said that the 
13th Session of the General Assembly 
has begun in a firly unfavourable in- 
ternational situation and in a period 
of deterioration of ‘nternational rela- 


>> 


al situation at the beginning 
Session should not dare to leave 
n ‘indifferent. On the contrary, 
- gravity of the situation and the 
ititude of acute outstanding pro- 
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HE GENERAL debate in the 
sg United Nations began with the 
speeches of the American and Sov-et 
foreign ministers, which expressed the 
‘basic attitudes of their respective go- 
_ vernments on some of the most vital 
_ problems of the present world situation 
7 and on the most controversial quest- 
4 dons ca the agenda of the present ses- 
sion in New York. Although their 
3 speeches dealt with various matters of 
4 interest to all members of the United 
_ Nations, they nevertheless bore the 
_. character of a propaganda duel of 
_ two great powers, whose v.ews. have 
-a decisive effect on the development 
of the international situation and the 
work of the General Assembly. This 
- duel demonstrated the serious contra- 
dictions in their standpoints, which le- 
ave little hope of finding a point of 
compromise, and so enabling a recon- 
ciliation of views. This was particu- 
larly in evidence when the great pro- 
blems of the Far East, disarmament, 
and the control and limitation of 
atomic weapons and so on, were un- 
der discussion. 


Their first proposa's, reflecting the 
basic attitudes of their respective go- 
vernments, held nothing new, there- 
fore could not give grounds for op- 
‘timism with regard to the success of 
the General Assembly. They did not 
raise the hope that these vital pro- 
blems would be solved. by mutual. ag- 
reement, which would be accepted and 
respected by all, would remove the 
danger of a further sharpening in in- 
ternational relations and would final- 
ly contain the basis for a construc- 
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ee 
or the maintenance. 
- Hittle countries, which are not less in- 


terested for peace, that the ‘general 
interests call for making intensified’ 


joint efforts toward finding peaceful 
solutions. Signs of a readiness for ne- 
gotiation have already become mani- 
fest in some measure at the 13th Ses- 
sion. This readiness should definitely 
be encouraged and welcomed. 


The Far East before U.N. 
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tive and peaceful solution of these 
problems. The conclusions to be drawn 
from this are regretably pessimistic, as 
they foreshadow bitter discussicn in 
the committees, followed by uncompro- 
mising voting on the resolutions put 
forward by each side. This will be 
more a testing of strength than a con- 
structive -effort to solve these pro- 
blems, leaving the resolutions, like 
many others so far, without effect, 
except as a cause of further tension. 


One of the difficulties characteris- 
ing the seriousness of the international 
situation, especially in the Far East, 
is the fact that the countries most 
closely involved risk their prestige 
more and more recklessly, which cau- 
ses psyhological, as well as political 
and strategic harm. 


This pessimism should not, however, 
be over-emphasized, since the very 
seriousness of the international situa- 
tion will not be without its effect on 
the future attitudes of the countries 
involved, and especially on the attitu- 
des of the other member nations of 
the General Assembly. Regardless of 
whether these members support the 
view of one side or the other, they 
are all disturbed by the tendency of 
sharpening relations between the com- 
peting powers. Although the present 
situation is fraught with danger, and 
sural lead, by an open conflict, to 
world destruction, it could also pro- 
duce a positive effect — it could in- 
flict pressure on the involved parties 
and make them think twice about the 
catastrophic consequences which, they 
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dwell. On the other hand, Gromiko 


Sekie wake fact Slane xg 
both sides do not pay exual } 
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of ule fel Chae ia fee ica 
ganda and economic help to the Mi 
dle East, on which Gromi iko did no 


stressed the importance of Chinese 
representation in, the United Natio 
the intervention of foreign troops, | 
pecially American, in various part: of 
the world, the problem of Algerian 
and the question of a summit confe 
rence, matters which Dulles did not 
mention. Each side stressed the points — 
which they considered showed the 
weakness of the other, omitting ed 
tions on which their attitudes were 
similar, and on which agreements cole 
be reached. On some questions, howe- 
ver, they were both forced to express "— 
their opinions, especially when it ca- 
me to dicussing the Far East, the Mid- = 
dle East, nuclear weapons and the 
problem of the control of outer space. 
An analysis of their expressed attitu-. 
des on these questions shows no rap- 
prochement on controversial issues, 
which would permit the supposition 
that agreement might be reached. — 

At present, the most acute problem 
is in the Far East, due to the danger — 
arising from the incidents in the For- 
mosa straights, where firing is taking 
place, and where the opposing sea 
forces are face to face. What con- 
clusions can be drawn from what Dul- 
les and Gromiko said in their contra- 
dictory statements on this problem? 

First of ail, the American and Chi- 
mese are discussing some aspects of 
this problem in Warsaw. From what 
can be gathered from these privately 
held talks, it seems that their slow 
tempo is not in keeping with the speed 
of the events taking place around the 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu. Though 
it might be unrealistic to place great 
hopes on the complete success of these 
talks, especially if the ambassadors’ 
instructions are in accordance with the 
views expressed by the great powers 
in the United Nations, yet negotiat- 
ions are always a good sign, and it 
may be easier to reach a solution 
behind closed doors than in the Ge- 
neral Assembly, before the eye of the 
public and the television camera. 
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aS cog simplified framework, 
point was the 23rd of 
phen the bombardment of 
y began. It is as though the 
pe of the Far East arose as a 
tion to the legally and interna- 


a that part of the world. He described 


; ce unist agression“ which represented 
3 athe use of naked force" for ,,armed 
Fe sepeeest™. Since such a method is aga- 
inst the United Nations’ charter and 
Ge: the doctrine of the peaceful solution 
_ of international conflicts, he condemn- 
ed it as .a serious threat which car- 
5 ties with it fatal consequences“. The 
United States endeavours to achieve 
_ a quick cease-fire and acceptable con- 
_ ditions which will .allow a peaceful 
solution of all claims and counter- 
ae claims“. Dulles hopes that this will 
Be be reached by the present American 
2 and Chinese talks in Warsaw, but if 
these do not bring results, the United 
States reserves the right to place this 
question before the United Nations. 
To put it simply, this attitude marks 
what in legal terms is called a re- 
turn to former state“ which has ra- 
rely proved to be successful in poli- 
tics, and which in that field has also 
the unfortunate effect of causing the 
conditions which led to ge distur- 
bance: to revert to their former state 
as well. It is as though one tried to 
extinguish a fire by putting out the 
flames, but leaving the embers from 
which they sprang. 

Calling for a peaceful solution, for 
which he made a cease-fire a precon- 
dition, Dulles did not make clear what 
he considered to be the basis of such 
_a solution. He only confirmed that 
he was—aware of the fact that these 
offshore islands were physically close 
t> the mainland, but that he could not 
accept the view that have 
the night to conquer territories by 
force simply because they happen to 
be near at hand“. If one seeks for a 
deeper meaning in the whole context 
of Dulles’ speech, one may conclude 
that he allows the possibility of 
the return of these offshore islands to 

the Chinese Republic by means of ne- 
gotiation. What are the conditions, 
apart from a cease-fire? That would be 


difficult to decide. 
* 


snations 
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a . 4 e° ‘ 
ers see 


intolerable situation existing 


it as the beginning of Chinese Com-° 


possibility of 


of his regime sy For 


the United States must play in the 


Formosa straights in order to fulfil 
those obligations. Reference was also 
made to the possibility of American 


military intervention in the defence | 


of those offshore islands, if the Pre- 
sident of the United States consider- 
ed it necessary for the protection of 
Formosa. Before the United Nations 
however, Dulles made no mention of 
this. On the contrary, he has even 
allowed, though in a veiled form, the 
negotiation on the 
transfer of these offshore islands to 
China, after a cease-fire. It remains 
to be seen whether this repre- 
sents a change of attitude on 
the part of the United States, as 
a result of a change of opinion as to 
the tactical value of these islands, or 
the unpopularity of this policy with 
the allies of America, and partly with 
American public opinion itself, or 
whether it is merely a matter of tac- 
tics before the United Nations and the 
Warsaw talks. 

In any case, talking before the Uni- 
ted Nations on the problems of the 
Far East, Dulles attempted to isolate 
the question of the events around the 
Chinese offshore islands from the rest 
of the closely related problems, and 
to treat it as an indepedent event, 
which might be brought within some 
popular, general principles of the char- 
ter, about the peaceful solution of in- 
ternational conflicts. By making a 
cease-fire a condition for the find- 
ing of a solution, his aim probably 
was to create conditions for negotiat- 
ion on the fate of the offshore islands 
without loss of prestige on a wider 
field. 

According to Dulles’ opinion, the 
first condition should be the evacu- 
ation of American troops from the 
Formosa straights. In Gromiko’s 
speech, the problem of the Far East 
was placed within the context of the 
whole comlex question of Cino-Ame- 
rican relations, Whereas Dulles dates 
the crisis from the beginning of the 
bombardment of Quemoy and Matsu, 
Gromiko considers that it was caused 
by American interference and the in- 
tervention of her war fleet in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Chinese people. 


Be American feet, 


created in that part of the world by 


envisage any meeting point: T 
similarity is that both try to si 
the question, skating across ‘the 
plicated and real difficulties with whi bi 
this situation abounds. i> a 
Regardless to the extent to wi 
these islands endanger the peace 
the Far East and of the world, they : 
are but part of a much wider problem 


the policy of supporting Chang Kai 
Shek, and the persistent ignoring § 
the Chinese right to these territories, 
which have been held by this self-— 
appointed ruler, with the help of fo- 
reign power, for a whole decade. One 
of the general causes at the root of 
this problem is the fact that the po- 
litical, strategic and ideological con- 
tradictions, which characterise Cino-— 
American relations, could not be sol- 
ved, smothed over or dealt with in 
normal ways, and that much faith has 
been placed in the policy of arguing 
from strength, which has not so far 
been justified. 

The conflict which exists between 
the legitimate rights of the Chinese 
peopie to the whole of its national 
territory and the special aims and in- 
terests of the policy which supports 
Chang Kai Shek, is today at the cen- 
tre of the problems of the Far East. 
being the most obvious reflection of 
Chinese-American relations. This con- 
flict has again shown itself in the de- 
cision of the General Assembly to 
adjourn once more the question of 
legitimate Chinese representation in 
the United Nations. Ever since the 
placing of this question on the agenda, 
ten sessions ago, it has been clear - 
that the true representatives of Chi- 
na have been kept out of the United 
Nations thanks to the authority the — 
United States holds over the majo- . 
rity of the members of that organisa- 
tion. It is a matter of debate whether 
some of these member nations might — 
not, under different circumstances, 
vote differently. This majority becomes 
smaller as the unfavourable conse- 
quences of such a policy on interna- 
tional relations become more obvious. F 
In the last vote on this questio ny in . 
which the Indian proposal was Tejec 


egative attitude towards Chinese re- 


as lost much support, and only won 


- its way because of the abstaining vo- 
E ters. These were taken from the old 


n “majority, and although they have not 
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J of the 


the question of 


ment 


“yet crossed over to the other side, 
chy are on the way to doing so. 

In the light of the general problem 
Far East, the attitude on 
the representation 
of the legitimate Chinese govern- 
in the United Nations has 


a special political significance which 


3. 


logical reasons that, 


far surpasses the legal and _ ideo- 


in discussions, 


‘are very often given priority in impor- 


tance. Since the acceptance of Chinese 
representation in the United Nations 
would automatically solve the question 
on Chang Kai Shek and Formosa, it 
would also solve the questions of po- 
litical. and strategic positions in the 
waters of the Far East. What charac- 
terises the policy in the Far East of 


‘Chang Kai Shek and his ally is their 


international 
fiction, the basis of which is the legi- 
timacy of Chang Kai Shek’s govern- 
ment in international law. When this 
discredited fiction is discarded, the 
question of Chang Kai Shek and For- 
mosa will become the internal affair 


attempt to preserve an 


of the Chinese people, which, in fact, 
it should be. 

For as long as this question is not 
finally solved, the whole problem of 
ihe Far East, of which this is the crux, 
will remain. The reason why this 
question has not been solved so far 
is not because of a firm belief that 
the Chinese Republic is not the true 
representative of the Chinese people, 
but because of hopes and expectations 
of finding a new system of positions 
in the Far East which could replace 
the system based on support of Chang 
Kai Shek. For the people of the Far 
East, 
that part of the world, 


much better, however, to abandon the 


the great powers and peace in 
it would be 
system of ,positions” and instead 
adopt the system of developing a sound 
basis for constructive international co- 
operation on the principle of peaceful 


coexistence among nations. 


resentation in the United Nations — 


Vaieat of a Friend 


are FRIENDLY ties between Yugoslavia and Norway, which received further 
encouragement through Premier Gerhardsen's meeting with President Tito and 


through other contacts and talks between the Norwegian and Yugoslav leaders, con- 
stitute an example of constructive cooperation between countries with different social 
systems and international positions, at a time when much more attention is paid in 
the world to differences and divergencies than to similarities and common aims. — 


Norway and Yugoslavia, which in geographical position, historical development, 
political structure and views, differ to a great extent, have néver in the long years 
of their friendly cooperation viewed their relations in the light of these objective 
and understandable differences, but only through their points of contact, through 
whatever draws them close to one another. Both countries hava always held that the strug- 
gle for world peace, as the common duty of all members of the international com- 
munity, and as the most rightful form of struggle for one’s own national security and 
prosperity, must be waged on a platform upon which it is possible to amalgamate 
the efforts of all countries, regardless of differences in their day- to-day policy or 
long-range political plans It is, consequently, quite understandable why Yugoslavia 
and Norway, in their mutual cooperation, have considered, not the differences in 
their positions in international relations (one is a member of NATO and the other 
a prominent advocate of the non-aligument policy) or the differences in their inter- 
nal development, but their identical ideals in foreign and domestic policy. 


In the international field they consider that the strengthening of political, cul- 
tural and other relations between countries, on the basis of equality and respect of 
the right of every state to independent development, is an imperative need of our 
day, that peaceful negotiations are the most suitable way for solving disputed is- 
sues, that the United Nations is an effective instrument for the development of inter- 
national cooperation, and that world paace is indivisible and for the common good 
of all peoples. In the domestic field, they hold that socialism is the social system 
which will ensure the greatest prosperity for their countries and peoples. 

The exchange of visits of prominent Norwegian and Yugoslav, statesmen — Vice- 
President Kardelj and Koéa Popovié, Secratary of State, and the Foreign Norwegian 
Minister, Halward Lange and Premier Gerhardsen — are not merely a matter of for- 
mal diplomatic courtesy, but a very useful contribution to the stimulation of the fac- 
tors which make cooperation between the two countries mutually beneficial and useful. 
In this context, particularly important is the strengthening of trade between the two 
countries and various forms of cultural, scientific and technical cooperation, as well 
as the harmonizing of their efforts both within and outside the United Nations in 
all matters which are in their own interest and in that of world peace. The goodwill 
of the countries and their friendly relations, which began to develop during the 
war, will, undoubtedly, continue to inspire their cooperation which, after the friendly 
exchanges of views and opinions between Premier Gerhardsen and his associates and 
broader and more intensive. 


the Yugoslav statesmen, should become still 
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rs ECONOMIC POSITION TODAY 


N] ORWAY and the other Scandinavian countries are 
4% today among the countries with the highest liv- 
ing standard in the world. This fact will appear from 
the table below: 


— 


Relative figures for the national product per capita 
ave in 1955. 

i Kees Combined prices for consumption 
and investment. 


ot Average prices for Europe.) 

F be The United States 100 

ae Average for all OEEC-countries 37 
2 : 

Sat Denmark 46 

ty ee Great Britain 51 

Norway ; 50 

Belgium 49 

LAN France 43 

Pad Netherlands 42 

Germany 44 

Italy 24 


Sweden — not included in the table above — has 
a production per capita about 20 per cent higher than 
Norway. Sweden, therefore, is in a leading position in 
Europe in this respect. 


Norway’s economy is very dependent on foreign tra- 


de. Imports in 1955 represented as much as 44 per cent 
of the GNP, which is higher than in any other European 
country with the exception of the Netherlands where 
the figures probably are influenced by imports intended 
for re-exportation. About 30 per cent of Norway's foreign 
exchange earnings in 1956 came from net freight earn- 
ings of Norwegian ships abroad. 85 per cent of the fleet 
the figures probabhy are influenced by imports intended 
per cent of the Norwegian exports went to OEEC-coun- 
tries, 8.5 per cent to the U.S.A. and the rest, some 25 
per cent, to other countries. 


PRINCIPAL DEVELOPMENTS IN NORWAY DURING 
THE. LAST 50 YEARS. 


ie THE turn of the century Norway was a country 
of fiswermen and farmers. About 46.6 per cent of 

the gainfully occupied population were employed in agri- 
culture, fishery and forestry. Manufacturing industry, 


1) Source: Comparative National Products and Price Levels, 
Paris 1958. 
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which srarted to grow towards the end of the last century 


higher than the value of paper pulp and industrial pro-— 


port value of paper products was more than nine times 


“ASPECTS. 


was based on raw materials from the forests and from | 
sea. During the current century there has been a conti-— 
nuous progress in the processing of the products. In the 
year 1900 the export value of the products from the 
forestry and wood industries was about seven times 


7! 2: eee 
ducts from the paper industries, whereas in 1955 the ex- 


higher than the export value of products from the fo-- 
restry and wood industries. Simultaneously, new indu-— 
stries based on cheap electric power have grown rapidly. 
Whereas electro-metallurgical and chemical industry re- 
presented about 2.7 per cent of the commodity exports 
after the turn of the century, the percentage was close 
to 30 in 1955. ; ee | 
It is the growth of industry in general together with 
the merchant fleet which have given Norway such a fa- 
vourable position in the world. In the year 1910 industrial 
production accounted for 21 per cent of the GNP, whe- 
reas the percentage figure in 1950 had increased to 29. 


ae EXISTING raw material resources do not pro- 
vide basis for any expansion of the traditional 
export trades. This would particularly apply to the whal- 
ing industry where prospects seem t) indicate a conti- 
nued relative downtrend. Cultivation of the forests may, 
over a longer period, increase the annual additional 
growth in our forests. However, during the next twa 
years raw materials sufficient for an expansion in our 
wood processing industries cannot be reckoned with. The 
production of sulphur ore is decreasing because of the 
pending exhaustion of the mines. 

Even though there has been much talk about over- 
production and difficulties in the marketing of our fish, 
the problem over a longer period seems to be in con- 
nection with the decrease in the catch of cod and related 
fish categories. 

In her vast water resources of which 3/4—3/5 are 
still umharnessed, Norway has rich natural resources of 
particular importance for the future economic develop- 
ment of the country. In competition with steam power 
plants the price of the major part of the Norwegian wa- 
ter power would appear very reasonable. The supply of 
electric power is of special importance for the production 
of metals i. e. aluminium (18—20,000 kwh per ton) and 
magnesium (25,000 kwh) as well as for ferro-alloys. 

Shipping is another main field for future expansion. — 
In the post-war years the merchant fleet has expanded 
rapidly, and at the end of 1957 the total tonnage amount- 
ed rapidly, and at the end of 1957 the total tonnage 
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ITAL ACCUMULATION PROBLEMS,. 


Tre EXPANSION in the fields mentioned above 
creates for Norway a problem of capital invest- 
nts which is reflected in an enormous increase of the 
i of capital equipment per working man. In the case of 
a modern tanker the capital cost would amount to about 
3/4 mill. N. kr. per man of the crew. Including the con- 
struction costs of the power plant, the capital cost per 
labourer in an aluminium plant would approximately be 
_of the same magnitude. 
Therefore, an expansion in the Norwegian economy 
concentrated in these industries will create considerable 
financial problems for the country if the necessary invest- 
ments are to be carried out. Total investments in Nor- 
way today represent about 32 per cent of the GNP, 


which is about twice as much as the average figures for 


all OEEC-countries. 
j NORWAY’S ATTITUDE TO THE PLANS FOR 
_ ECONOMIC EUROPEAN INTEGRATION. 


F <p HE NORWEGIAN viewpoint as regards the plans 

ot for a more integrated Western Europe is based on 
the experience gained from the splitting up into bilateral 
markets which took place in the twenties and thirties on 

account of the increase in custom duties and regulations 
of imports, and which so much contributed to weaken- 
ing Western Europe's position in the world economy. It 
will be necessary to remove these fences which hamper 
a rational international division of labour. 


On the other hand, it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration that Norway has few industry sectors with 
natural conditions for expansion in a greater market, and, 
moreover, in industries where such possibilities exist, an 
increase in production would require much capital. The 
majority of Norwegian concerns are small, and they 
need protection against unfair competition from inter- 
national cartels in a free market system. Our trade with 
countries outside the free trade area is of great impor- 
tance, and it would not, therefore, be in Norway’s in- 
terest to have Western Europe as a closed market. 
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esides the greater possibilities for specialisation and 
division of labour which a larger market would provide. 
the Norwegian authorities, particularly in connection 
with the planning of a Nordic customs union, have stres- 
‘sed the importance of a cooperation in certain fields of 
production. In U.S.A. the sub-contractor system is very 
common. For example, the production of parts for the 
automobile industry is distributed between smaller con- 
cerns throughout the country. A similar development in 
the Scandinavian countries would facilitate an expansion 
of the mechanical industries which do not need capital 
investments to the same extent as the electro-metallur- 
gical and ‘electro-chemical industries. In my opinion, the 
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must be that a solution can be found with regard to t 
European payments problems. It is especially importan’ 


that the structural dollar scarcity in Western Europe — 


should not be a minimum factor also in inter-European 
trade. 4 cree gam 

Norway is one of the very few European countries — 
which have a surplus in commercial trade with the dollar 
area. It has been claimed from certain Western European 
countries that their traditional and structural deficit with — 
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the dollar area could be covered through a surplus with 
other European countries. If this is possible, these other 
European countries must be in a position to earn the: <> 


necessary dollars. Before the war, the dollar deficit of 
the European continent was covered by the dollar surplus 
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earned by the United Kingdom from the raw material — pie 
producting countries in the outer sterling area, which 
countries in turn had a surplus in their trade with the dol- 
lar area. The continental countries covered their deficit 


with the dollar area through their surplus with the Scan- 
dinavian countries, which again had a surplus with 
U.S.A. During the war, the United Kingdom had to dis- 
pose of her overseas investments, and at the same time 
the countries in the outer sterling area obtained large 
claims in sterling in cover of their services during the 
war. Therefore, today the dollar deficit of Continental 
Europe cannot be covered in the same manner as before 
the war. In the post-war years, the extraordinary dollar 
supply resulting from American aid programs and_ the 
expenditures of American troops stationed in Central 
Europe has been more than sufficient to cover the com- 
mercial deficit. However, if these dollar sources should — 
discontinue the above mentioned pre-war payments flow 
cannot be re-established. The problem cannot be solved 


_ by Continental Europe attempting to obtain a greater 


surplus with Scandinavia. 

The marketing of goods in a common market will 
require extensive preparations and large sales costs, which 
the Nordic countries can only assume to a minor degree. 
It will be more difficult for the small concerns in the 
Nordic countries to carry such sales costs than for the 
larger concerns in Continental Europe and Great Bri- 
fain, even though a closer co-operation between the 
concerns within a Nordic market may create a broader 
basis for sales promotion in the American market as 
well as in other markets in the world. It is probable that 
a common European market will improve the ability to 
compete. It seems, however, that in the discussion of the 
payments system in the European common market the 
latent disequilibrium in the payments between Western 
Europe and the United states has not been given ade- 
quate consideration. Besides the advantage from a pro- 
duction point of view which is a consequence of the abi- 
lity to sell the greater part of the output in a stable do- 
mestic market, one may assume that Europe’s ability to 
extend long-term credits in connection with delivery of 
capital goods to the underdeveloped countries will be im- 
proved. This fact is of course of considerable importance 
from a competition point of view. 


The economic system in Norway presupposes — as 
in the other western countries — competition between 
the various producers and dealers. It, is a prerequisite for 
the functioning of this mechanism that compet'tion will 
not be eliminated through cartel agreements and amalga- 
mations of concerns. During the discussions on the Euro- 
pean free trade area Norway has strongly emphasised the 
necessity of obtaining an effective protection against in- 
ternational cartels which might disrwpt the market mecha- 
nism in Norway as well as in the other countries in the 
European market. Norway must require that prior to the 
conclusion of a general agreement on the free trade area 
special agreements should be concluded to the effect that 
there will be adequate protection against the cartels. In 
case a general agreement should leave-the conclusion of 
such special agreements for the future, the rule of una- 
nimity might prove a hindrance for the adoption of the 
view of the smaller countries. If a large country threatens 
to use its veto power, the smaller countries might be 
exposed to pressure to show resignation. 


A market based on the principle of competition can 
only function if the aggregate demand for goods and ser- 
vices is sufficient to cover the total output at full utili- 
sation of existent capacity. The inter-war period provides 
a picture of a decrease in production which was caused 
by competition in a market where the buyers neither 
would nor could provide sufficient purchasing power. 


According to the Norwegian point of view the pu- 
blic authorities are responsible for the maintaining of a 
sufficient demand to secure full employment. In order to 
avoid a serious recession the Norwegian authorities con- 
sider it very important that in the present situation the 
European countries initiate joint anti-recession measures 
for the purpose of ensuring continued expansion. In this 
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“connection it is important to note that the underdev 
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loped countries, being dependent on exports of one or a 


few raw materials, due to the decrease in the prices of 
“such materials, more than other countries are feeling the 


impact of the recession. This is a deplorable fact, the 
more so since these countries, from an economic as well 
as from a political point of view, has the least capability 
to endure stress of such nature. 4 

Important Norwegian export articles as fish and fish 
products which are considered as agricuitural articles 
will not be included in the free trade area. Fish and fish 
products represent some 1/5 of Norway's total commed'ty. 
exports. There is also the likelihood that some of the 
products of the electro-metallurgical industries will en- 
counter difficulties since some countries will claim that 
these products are not of Norwegian origin on account of 
the imported raw materials applied in the production. 
Due to the removal of tariff duties in important sectors 
and also due to the higher degree of inter-European in- 
tegration, joining a free trade area — it should be reali- 
sed — will reduce the possibilities of the individual coun- 
tries to conduct an economic policy materially diffe- 
rent from the policy in the rest of the free trade area. 

It is evident, however, that Norway will gain by a 
more liberalised world trade and by greater international 
d'vision of labour, and the gain will more than coun- 
terbalance existing apprehensions concerning the pro- 
spects of joining a free trade area. According to the Nor- 
wegian point of view, there is no doubt that on the lon- 
ger term all countries will benefit from a free internatio- 
nal trade, thereby realising a more rapid growth through 
specialisation and division of labour, also in the sma!l 
sovereign countries which individually provide too small 
markets for the exploitation of the rapid technical de- 
velopments. 


LEGALITY IN SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 


Dr. Radomir LUKIC 


Professor of the Faculty of Law in Beograd 


An International Conference devoted to a study of le- 
gality in socialist countries was held in Warsaw from September 
10 to 16. It had been organized by the International Association 
of Jurisprudence, which works under the auspices of UNESCO. 
Actually, this Conference represented only the second part of 
a cycle of international conferences which the Association has 
organized for studying the problem of legality. Its first part 
had been represented by a conference on legality in bourgeois 
countries, held last year in Chicago. The working method of 
these conferences is that jurists from the relevant countries 
submit papers dealing with legality in their countries which 
then are jointly discussed. 


Thus, at the Warsaw Conference, the delegates of so- 
cialist countries, except China and Albania, had submitted pa- 
pers on legality in their countries. The delegates of the indi- 
vidual countries submitted a number of papers in fact. For 
Yugoslavia two papers were submitted, one by Prof. R. Lukicé 
and dealing with legality from the point of view of the 
theory of the state and law and constitutional law, and another 
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by Prof. N. Stjepanovic, from the point of view of admini- 
strative law. 

The papers having been multiplied and distributed in 
advance, the conferees were able to pass to discussion at once. 
With a view to facilitating the discussions, the Sondet, Polish 
and Rumanian delegates first submitted a kind of introductory 
papers, synthetizing somewhat the remaining papers, and than 
discussion proceeded spontaneously. It was very animated and 
fruitful. Important and interesting questions were moved, both 
peruly juridical and rather political ones, such as the essence 
of democracy, the relation between legality and the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, protection of the rights and freedoms 
of citizens, the one-party and multi-party system, the withering 
away of the state and so on. ; 


Although the discussions occasionally became sharp, too, 
there was a clearly manifest desire for fruitful discussion and 
comprehensive cooperation. It is in that spirit that the Yugo- 
slav representatives, too, Prof. Lukié and Prof. Stjepanovic, 
pronounced two very noted speeches. The delegates both of 


= Western and Eastern countries (altogether over 100 parti- 
ants from about 30 countries) were friendly toward the 
resentatives of Yugoslavia, especially so the organizers of 
Conference, the Poles. ; RC 

ee _ Prof-Lukié,’ paper was divided into two parts. The first 
these dealt with the problem of legality in socialism at 
ge and the second with legality in Yugoslavia. Reproduced 
clow is the section on the relation between legality and the 
tatorship of the proletariat, from Part One, and the section 
# human and citizen's rights in Yugoslavia, from Part Two. 
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LEGALITY AND SOCIALISM 

6 HE FIRST problem is agreement of the principle of le- 
# gality with the principle of dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. 


_ There have been frequent attempts to treat these two 
principles as contradictory and represent them as mutually 
exclusive. This has been the practice on both sides, both so- 
‘cialist and bourgeois. 

: On the socialist side, in the main, it was started from 
the ,,nihilist“ point of view. Given that law was concieved 
of merely as a phenomenon of bourgeois society which must 
disappear in socialist society, and legality as a juridical phe- 
nomenon, on one hand, and the dictatorship of the proletariat 
as an instrument of struggle against the bourgeoisie, on the 
other, it was concluded that law (and legality) as the phe- 
nomena of bourgeois society cannot restrict the dictatorship 
of the proletariat against that bourgeoisie itself. Quoted in 
support of that opinion have been certain thoughts of Lenin, 
who was saying that dictatorship was an authority relying on 
force, being independent from the law, even contrary to the 
law, and that it cannot be restricted by the law. 


However, from this very point of view, that interpretation 
is mistaken. Actually, the relation between legality and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat varies, subject to the 
type itself of legality and the historical conditions.- Clearly 
the relation between the proletariat and its  dictator- 
ship is one where a bourgeois legality is involved and 
another where a proletarian socialist legality in involved. Na 
turally, the dictatorship of the proletariat is not bound by 
bourgeois legality, which, on the contrary, is seeks to destroy. 
On the other hand, socialist legality, which had been created 
by the dictatorship of the proletariat itself, is nothing else but 
an instrument of this dictatorship which it can change at will, so, 
on principle, it is impossible for it to clash with its instrument. 


On the other hand, from a wider theoretical point of view, 
if the independence of the dictatorship of the proletariat from 
its own legality is underlined, then the mere fact that the 
dictatorship has created legality will not prove that this 
subsists beyond the first, as a sort of natural law, with a con- 
tent independent therefrom. So, there exists not a phenomenon 
of legality independent from the dictatorship of the proletariat 
which would bind it. 

Lenin’s thinking cannot be interpreted in some other 
sense. 

From a practical point of view, with due regard for the 
varying historical conditions in which proletarian legality is 
realized, it is necessary to make a clear distinction between 
the period of revolutionary struggle and the period of peaceful 
development. In the struggle against the bourgeoisie during re- 
volution proletarian legality is in process of creation, elabo- 
ration, it is only provisional in a way, and, which is essential, 
openly directed against the bourgeoisie. The fundamental prin- 
ciple is that the whole law, including also legality, serves as 
an instrument in the struggle against the bourgeoisie. There- 
fore, if legality is opposed to destruction of the bourgeoisie, 
it can be changed, for precisely in such a way is true lega- 
Jity, its fundamental. meaning, saved. It is possible to envisage 
such. situations in which the dictatorship of the proletariat 
comes..into jeopardy even after the taking over of complete 
power, after the revolution. In such exceptional cases, too, le- 


- gality might run counter to preservation of 
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the highest inte- 
rests of the proletariat, and it can be restricted in the same 
proportion. — aS Ee : 

But, obviously, this restricting of legality — which from 
a technical-legal point of view only denotes that the normally 
inferior elements of the legal order have occupied a superior 


place — is not exclusively bound with the dictatorship of the 


proletariat; it is quite an ordinary phenomenon in bourgeois 
practice, too. The state of siege or other similar institutes 
prove that. On principle, every social class which clashes with 
its own law, its own legality, will sacrifice legality to remain 


in power. So, from this point of view, there is no difference 


between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, save, perhaps, 
that the proletariat, being on principle stronger in the epoch 


of its political power (since it is the last ruling class which. 
has no growing Social class for an opponent — as is the case 


with the bourgeoisies, whose adversary the proletariat is — but 
a deteriorating class like the bourgeoisie), shows a minimum 
likelihood of resorting to this extreme means. Of course, 
among the proletariat, too, like among the bourgeoisie, this 
does not exclude the possibility that the momentary pro- 
tagonists of proletarian political power might abuse their 
authority, proclaiming an alleged danger to the very existence 
of this authority and restraining legality at a time when there 
is no such danger actually, which would make such a restraint 
entirely unwarranted. 


It is quite a different thing in the epoch of peace, the 
epoch of a secure rule by the proletariat. Here, in fact, there 
is no contradiction at all nor a clash between the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and legality. It is very difficult to find a 
single reason which, from the point of view of maintenance 
of sacialism and proletarian rule, could provoke contradictions 
between the realization of this aim and legality. Here. the 
bourgeois, or ex-bourgeois, is not treated as such (unless 
expressly fo provided by the law) but in his capacity of a 
man, a citizen of a socialist state. Therefore, wherever they 
have not been expressly excluded, legality is the same for 
them as for all other citizens, for proletarians. And where 
they have been excluded, this is only done by the law, ‘so 
that again it is remained within the framework of legality. 
For, legality must necessarily denote equality or possession 
of certain unlimited subjective rights. Thus, for example, if 
certain citizens, former bourgeois, are restrained, say, in their 
right of voting in a socialist state, that is no exception from 
the principle of legality, but the principle of equality. For 
that matter, it is obvious, for example, that no one disputes 
the existence of legality in those bourgeois states in which 
suffrage has depended on one’s property status, or, say, in 
Switzerland today in which women do not enjoy sufrage. 

Accordingly, in a period of peace, in a period of normal 
tule of the proletariat, it is possible to realize legality without 
any hindrance. Even Lenin himself has insisted so much on 
the need for legality that it is obvious that that was his 
thought on this problem. 


From a bourdeois point of view, the possibility is negated 
of realizing legality in a dictatorship of the 
is regarded as an arbitrary rule based on blind force. 

However, it is difficult reasonably to sustain that point 
of view, and it is best disavowed by practice itself. We have 
seen that in emergency times there is no difference, from this 
point of view, between the bourgeoisies and the proletariat, 
save that, perhaps, the proletariat is nearer to legality. As 
for a period of peace, it is necessary to differenciate between 
the statut of two particular classes — the bourgeoisie and. the 
proletariat. This point of view only takes account of the 
bourgeoisie and, citing possible restraints of those rights based 
on the law, proclaims legality as non-existent in a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Actually, in this case there is no 
formal equality just so that a material, factual, economic 
equality may be realized (since by guaranteeing this formal 
equality to the bourgeoisie it would be afforded a possibility 
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to the proletariat either. © 
It is an entirely different matter with the proletariat itself. 
: The proletariat organizes the state for its own self to realize 
its social and humanitarian aims in it. There is no reason 
why the proletariat should not be able to realize legality in 


it (including a complete equality of rights) considering that 


it itself is involved, why i t should not utilize legality as an 
instrument of guaranty of the subjective rights belonging to 


its members, provided that legality be an instrument useful for 


that purpose. The same as the proletariat utilizes technical 
achievements in the true sense of the word which had been 


created by the bourgeoisie to improve, say, material production, 


it also may utilize the legal technique of legality to ensure the 


rights of the proletarians toward their own state. This is 


~ quite obvious, fur the dictatorship of the proletariat is a dic- 


tatorship toward the bourgeoisie and a democracy toward the 
proletariat itself, the same, for that matter, mutatis mutandis, 
as is the case with the bourgeoisie and any other ruling class. 

~ Consequently it is to be concluded that on principle there 
is no contradiction between the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and legality, as is mistakenly represented. 


_ HUMAN AND CITIZEN’S RIGHTS IN THE FEDERAL 
PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF YUGOSLAVIA 


HE OTHER element in the concept of legality — human 

4 and citizen’s rights — has equally been realized at 

Yugoslav positive law and, moreover, one may say that it 

has been realized in an even more complete fashion, as witness 

the many new rights which are unknown in the classical“ list 
of human and citizen’s rights. 


All these rights were guaranteed by the Constitution and, 
in the majority of cases, they have been concretized and mi- 
nutely elaborated by the laws and.other norm-setting acts. 
Accordingly, the guaranty of these rights occurs in the guaranty 
of the constitutionality and legality of all acts, both juridical 
and material. 

Human and citizen’s rights in the Federal People’s Re- 
public or Yugoslavia can naturally be divided into two dif- 
ferent groups, and we shall set them forth as follows: the 
group- of ,classical“. rights, which:has been well known for a 
long time; and the group of. new rights, which correspond to 
socialism and certain of which appear for the first- time in 
Yugoslav law, such as the right of self-government. On the 
other hand, these rights may also be divided according to 
another criterion, viz., the rights of the person and the rights 
of collective subjects, given that these last. correspond to so- 
cialism in a specific way. 

It will not be necessary that we discuss these different 
rights in detail. Each one of them has been made precise and 
guaranteed in an adequate mode. As for a particularly im- 
portant groups of these rights — the rights relating to the 
status of the citizen in criminal procedure — they shall be 
dealt with in greater detail in a separate paper. 


Here, first of all, are the ,classical“ rights. The Constitu- 
tion guarantees to all citizens equality before the law without 
disctinction as to nationality, race and religion. The national 
minorities have the right to primary education in their mother 
tongue and other corresponding rights. 

One other right specially concerns women. Women’ have 
been completely equated with men in relation to all human and 
citizen's rights and the right of accessibility of every work post 
and service, as well as to posts of different functionaries, in- 
cluding also posts in the army. For equal work women have 
the right to equal pay with the men. In addition, women enjoy 
certain rights which are specific and adapted to the special 
biological function of women, viz., the rights relating to pro- 
tection of motherhood (leave with pay for a certain period 
of time before and after childbirth and other rights). 

The same as women, minors (children and others) have 
the right to protection which is guaranteed to them by the 
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freedom of opinion and the freedom - f expression : 


public manifestations and demonstrations), the freed of 
munication, the freedom and inviolability of the lodging, 
inviolability of the person. Liye 

This is followed by. the group of rights relating to cri 
nal prosecution. Here no one may be detained for more 
three days without a written and motivated decision of th 
Court or the Public Prosector; the period of imprisonment was 
determined by the law; nullum crimen, nulla poena sine lege: 
the laws have no retroactive effect; a penalty may only be 
imposed by the appropriate Court; the right to defense is gu- 
aranteed. No citizen may be deported to another state and, on 
principle, save in the cases provided by the law, no citizen 
may be deported from his domicile. i 

The next group comprises the classical rights called po 
litical rights in the true-sense of the word. The first right in 
this- group is the right of voting, which is secret, equal and 
universal. But besides this right Yugoslav citizens also have 
the right-of directly sponsoring any citizen as candidate at an 
assembly of voters. This right serves to preclude a monopoliza-_ 
tion of political life, and particularly a sponsoring in the hands” 
of political organizations, and the possibility. is afforded ta~ 
every citizen to be politically active and equal with the rest. 
The right. of. voting covers the right of a citizen to elect, to 
be elected and to recall one who was elected. 

Suffrage is closely connected with the right of associatio 
and. organization into political and other organizations, and 
first of all, into political parties, Trade Unions and so on. Al 
these rights are guaranteed by the Constitution. 


Closely related with these rights are the rights enumerate 
above, viz., the freedom of the press, consciousness and reli- 
gion, speech, assembly; public manifestations and so on. It is” 
pertinent specially to stress the right to free scientific and ar 
tistic work, the scientific, artistic, technical rights and copyright. — 


The right to education was recognized to all citizens. 
Tuition is provided free of charge. A teacher is free in in- 
struction. The churches have the right to schools for their 
personnel. The eight-year school is compulsory for every child. 


Citizens have the right to make applications and petitions 
tothe organs of -state authority. They have the right to ap- 
peal all administrative decisions and Court decisions and, ge- 
nerally speaking, all the legal and material acts they consider’ 
as unlawful. It is specially to be stressed that every citizen has 
the right to bring action against persons in office for criminal 
offences committed in their official capacity. Likewise citizens 


’ have the right to damages for tort caused them through an 


unlawful performance of the service. The state itself is Tequired 
to provide indemnity for the tort caused, and it has the right 
to seek redress from the employee who is responsible for it. 


In the domain of the economy the rights are the following: 
the right of work, which covers one’s right to work or not; 
the right to obtain an adequate job which, in case of non-reali-— 
zation, serves for obtaining compensation due to unemploy- 
ment; social rights like the right to annual rest with pay, to 
one day’s rest per week and numerous rights to social in- 
surance in event of illness, old age and so on. 

Foreign citizens enjoy the right of asylum if they have 
been compelled to leave their homeland on account of striving 
for democratic principles. 

The growp of specifically new rights which for the most 
part appear for the first time in Yugoslav law consists of va- 
rious rights of self-government or self-governing. Here the 
fundamental right is that of the workers themselves to ma- 
nage their enterprises. This right belongs to every worker (or 


t Co-operat thems to” lage their 

These rights make up the basis of economic 
ustrial democracy ‘and have a very great significance for 
ilding of socialism in Yugoslavia. 


were expressly reserved for the superior organs. 7 
principle the superior organs have no centralized “organs: of > 
their own on the territory of a commune, using the organs of 
the commune instead. In this way a developed communal’ sys- 
tem ensures that the initiative of ever : ; 


- And lastly, the third right of self-government is the right 
the decentralized units themselves to administer their af- 
airs by way of democratically elected organs. Here the basic 
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responding to this right of workers’ self-government is 
t of the citizens themselves to regulate the common 
ks in multifarious ‘social services, such as social insurance, 
fields of education, health and other public services. In 
nciple all these public services in Yugoslavia are conducted 
- society and in a mode which varies from one service to 
e other but comprises common elements. Normally the ad- 
istration of these organizations includes the representatives 
the whole society by the relevant representative bodies, then 
> personnel of a given service ,and lastly, the beneficiaries 
mselves. These last two categories of members are elected 
the personnel itself and the benficiaries respectively. 


duction. 


— ALGERIAN GOVERNMENT 


77 HE FORMATION of the provisional 
Algerian government is an impor- 
tant event in the struggle of the Algerian 
people for national liberation.. Since the 
insurrection in Algeria is a component 
part of a broader movement in North 
Africa, which has already led to the in- 
depedence of Tunisia and Morocco, and 
since it is connected, in character and 
aspirations ,with the trends in the Middle 
East, the formation of the Algerian govern- 
ment is of far-reaching significance. 
The time shosen for the formation of 
the Algerian government is explained by 
two factors: 


The Affirmation of the Liberation Mo- 
vement. Every liberation movement passes 
through definite phases, the more so if 
the struggle for national liberation is 
fought against a much stronger opponent. 
Before making such a decision, that is, 
before forming a government, it was ne- 
cessary to consolidate the military and 
political positions of the movement so as 
to make the formation of the government 
not only a formal matter, but a factual 
expression of the realized achievements of 
the war which is still continuing. 

Naturally, therefore, the history of the 
movement before the formation of the go- 
vernment marks various phases of the 
Algerian struggle. The first congress of the 
National Council of the Algerian Revolu- 
tion took place in Suman in August 1956, 
when the Executive Coordination Com- 


mittee of the Liberation Front was elec- 


ted in place of the earlier Committee of 
Nine which started the insurrection in 
1954. At this congress the Liberation Front 
determined its attitude towards France, the 
minority in Algeria, and the French left- 
wing parties, including the Communists; 
it was proclaimed at the same time that 
the Algerian liberation struggle was. also 
a social revolution. The second congress 
of the National Council was held in Cairo 
in August 1957, when the membership of 
the Council and of the Executive Coordi- 
nation Committee was increased (and in- 
chided five leaders which were in French 
prisons). It is believed that at this con- 
gress the National Council authorized the 
Executive Coordination Committee to form 
a government at a suitable moment. Since 
in many respects the struggle of the Al- 
gerian people is connected with the policy 
of Tunisia and. Morocco, and since the 
Neodestur, the Istikhlal and the Liberation 
Front are working for the realization - of 
the Maghreb idea —the problem of forming 
an Algerian government was considered at 
the Tangier Conference in the spring of 
this year, when the three revolutionary 
parties of the North African peoples pas- 
sed a resolution recommending the for- 
nation of an Algerian government. 


Considered from this viewpoint, the for- 
mation of the provisional Algerian govern- 
ment was the result of the definite affir- 
mation of the Liberation Front as the 
leader of the revolutionary struggle of the 


Algerian people. 


beneficially manifest itself. 


The significance of these multifarious rights of self-govern- 
_ ment can best be appreciated from the fact that about 70 per 
_ cent of the national income is handled by the organs of self- — 


government, economic, social and territorial. v 


This last grcup of rights — the rights of self-government ty 
— are equally the rights of organized collectives as well as the 
tights of individuals. For, the working collective of an eco- 
nomic organization, as well as the collectives of citizens of a 
decentralized unit or ‘a public service organization, have the right 
to their self-government. So, these are the rights of collectives — 
which, in the final analysis, are nothing else but an expres- 
sion of socialist collective ownership of the means of pro- 


The Direct Aim of the Formation of 
the Government. Although an Algerian 
government was bound to be formed 


sooner or later, regardless of the situation © 


in France herself, the hoisting of the white 
and green flag on the head quarters of 
the Algerian Liberation Front in Cairo 
at this time was closely linked with de 
Gaulle’s referendum. If de Gaulle’s ascent 


to power had created any illusions about | 


a possible new attitude towards the Alge- 
rian war, no change had taken place so 
far, and the decision to hold the referen- 
dum in Algeria as in a French départe- 
ment dispelled all such illusions. Together 
with the campaign for the new constitu- 
tion in France, and in Algeria particularly, 
political actions were undertaken to discre- 
dit the perspectives of an independent Al- 
geria. The formation of the Algerian 
government, therefore, was an act which 
showed that the referendum in Algeria 
was incompatible with the national aspira- 
tions and sovereign rights of the Algerian 
people. 


The first Algerian government, which is 
headed by the well-known leader of the 
liberation movement, Ferhat Abbas (a man 
who for years had advocated negotiations 
with France), was immediately recognized 
by almost all the Arab countries, and its 
further affirmation will be gradual but 
innevitable. If France is today inclined to 
consider the recognition of the Algerian 
government as a ,hostile act”, which is 
the result of her view that Algeria is her 
internal affair, that is one more proof that 
a real change in the French attitude to- 
ward Algeria (for which there are no indi- 
cations at present) would be a measure 
enabling all countries to be friends of 


both France -and Algeria. The statement 
made by Ferhat Abbas that the Algerian 


government was ready to start negotia- 
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tion, guarantees for the rights of French- 
men and other Europeans in independent 
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conflict, a spirit of goodwill has 
finally been introduced into Indian-Paki- 
stani relations. The Indian and Pakistani 
Premiers, Nehru and Ghan Noon, met 
recently and concluded an agreement which 
will be of great importance in the regula- 
e tion of disputes between their countries. 
Although the agreement is not very broad 
in scope, the way in which it was conclud- 
ed deserves praise, and it will undoub- 
tedly help to stabilize peace in that part 
of Asia. The example set by the conclu- 
sion of this agreement is of exceptional 
value, because India and Pakistan, ever 
' since they appeared on the political scene 
as independent countries, have had quite 
different attitudes in international politics. 
India is'a protagonist of independent. de- 
velopment in Asia, an advocate of non- 
violence and coexistence, and an opponent 
bloc conceptions, while Pakistan has be- 
come an active factor in two purely bloc 
coalitions — SEATO and the Baghdad 
Pact — which the people in Asia and 
-elsewhere in the world consider to be 
sources of friction and instruments of 
foreign domination. Apart from such di- 
verging political views, these two coun- 
tries, alhough they have much in common, 
have many disputes and unsettled prob- 
lems which arose at the time when the 
sub-continent was divided into two States. 
This created a disturbed state of affairs 
on the frontiers between the two countries, 
prevented them from maintaining good 
relations, and retarded the consolidation 
of peace in the wider area of South-East 
Asia. -And, unfortunately for both coun- 
tries, non-Asian powers took advantage 
of their disputes to promote the interests 
of the blocs in Asia. 


ie 4 
By geet ees many years of friction and 
Z 


The outstanding problems between India 
and Pakistan may be grouped under three 
headings: Kashmir, the exploitation of 
the Indus River waters, and the frontiers. 
The problem of the frontiers includes such 
questions as the disputes over the property 
of refugees, and the position of the Indian 
minority in Pakistan and of the Moslem 
minority in India. 


Kashmir. This dispute, which has 
been before the United Nations for years, 
is the greatest obstruction to the establish- 
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ment of lasting peace between the two 
countries. Experience has shown that this 
problem would have been solved by now 
if certain powers had not interfered in 
order to prolong the period of intolerance 
between India and Pakistan, and to discre- 
dit the peace policy of India. The line of 
the 1948 Indian-Pakistani front has, in 
fact, become the boundary line - between 


the two parts of Kashmir — one of which 
is administered by India (about two thirds 
of the territory), while the other is under 
Pakistan’s military occupation. Although 
both sides accepted, in theory, the holding 
of a plebiscite as a formula for the solv- 
ing of the dispute, no plebiscite has taken 
place so far because only the first of the 
three conditions laid down by the United 
Nations — a cease-fire, the demilitariza- 
tion of the area, and the organization of 
a_ plebiscite —has been fulfiled: The other 


two conditions have not been satisfied, 
owing to Pakistan’s refusal to withdraw 
its troops from Kasmir and so create a 
basis for the restoration of normal order 
in the area. Its attitude: everything or 
nothing, together with its frequent reli- 
gious and anti-Indian campaigns, has 
frustrated the efforts of the United Na- 
tions to end the dispute by a plebiscite. 


The problem of Kashmir affects .Indian- 
Pakistani relations profoundly, and, as 
such, it could best be settled by regulating 
the two countries’ general relations, a task 
which has now been tackled by Nehru 
and Ghan Noon. The fundamental aspect 
of this problem is the conflict between 


two theories: dual nationality for India on 
a religious basis which is advocated by 
Pakistan (the Pakistan Constitution descri- 
bes the State of Pakistan as an_ Islamic 
Republic“), and national unity, which is 
claimed by India. The inclusion of Kashmir 
into Pakistan on the basis of a reactionary 
religious criterion (with or without a ple- 
biscite) would mean, not only the loss of 
a valuable province for India, but also 
a precedent which might have far-reach- 
ing consequences. A solution to the pro- 
blem of Kashmir should therefore be 
sought in the field of practical politics, 
through peaceful negotiations between the 
two countries, without any interference 
from outside — the more so since the 


ia 3 
waters of the Indus _ 


ries. The solving of this problem 
great importance to India, because _ lo 
in the surrounding provinces, mainly | 
dian, have been cousing great da 5° 
the population. The number of inh 
whose existence depends on the Indus | 
ver waters amounts to 25 million in Pa- 
kistan and to 21 million in India. Without 
an agreement on the exploitation of thes 
waters India connot approach the imple 
mentation of important economic plans: 
the construction of a large dam at Bhakre 
on the Sutlej River and the Rajasthar 
irrigation canals, which are to ensure the 
existence of the population of Easterr 
Punjab and Rajasthan. The Internationa 
Bank for Reconstruction and Developmen: 
is the arbiter in this dispute, but it has 
not been able to find a satisfactory solu- 
tion because Pakistan has not been show- 
ing enough goodwill. 


Frontiers: Owing to this unsettled 
problem there are frequent - frontier. con. 
flicts which, last summer, threatened to 
develop into large-scale military opera 
tions of Assan and Punjab. The instabilit 
on the Indian-Pakistani frontiers is due to 
the fact that two large provinces were di- 
vided during the partition of the sub- 
continent: Bengal in the east, and Punjab 
in the west. The frontier has frequently 
been changed, and in some sectors it has 
not been marked at all. A section of abo 
1,100 miles of the frontier has not been 
determined, and the oil-bearing region of 
Pataria is in dispute. This problem o 
frontiers is futher complicated by the mass 
migration of people from the frontier re- 
gions, as well as by the existence of ethnic 
»pockets“ in these areas, which necessitate 


population exchanges, etc. ; 


It is understandable why Premiers Nehru 
and Ghan Noon, during their Delhi talks, 
could not consider all the outstanding 
issues in the relations between their coun- 
tries. They concentrated their attention 
on the most important problem — the 
frontier incidents which threaten peace, 
while trying to find a basis for the solving 
of other disputes as well. In this some 
success was achieved, because both sta- 
tesmen agreed that force as a method of 
solving problems should be rejected. They 
reached agreement on most of the frontier 
problems; matters on which no agreement 
could be reached will be considered again, 
and in the meantime neither side will use 
force to settle any problem. 


This constitutes a very great success, 
and is welcomed as such by all friends of 
India and Pakistan and by the supporters 
of peaceful cooperation in the world and 
peaceful development in Asia. It will make 
it possible for the two countries to make 
fresh efforts to improve their relations 
and so contribute to the stabilization of 


a BRITICH-GRECO-TURKIS5H 
_ 4 dispute over Cyprus has entered 

cute phase: the British Government 
scided, in the face of opposition 
n Greece and the Cypriots, to im- 
slement its latest plan for Cyprus. This 
1e-sided act has upset the truce which 
EOKA had proclaimed in August this 
to afford an opportunity to the par- 
concerned to reach an _ acceptable 
nent regarding the future status of 
island. This opportunity, like many 
hers before it, has been gambled away 
the London Government in a way 
ch confirms the British intention to 
Cyprus under its rule for a long 
me to come. As a result, the condition 
of truce has already been replaced by a 
gimen of violence and reprisals, and the 
Greco-British relations have reached a 
critical point of tension. A fresh crisis is 
looming about Cyprus but this time it is 
ene with far wider implications not only 
for Greece’s relations with Britain and 
Turkey, but the relations inside NATO. 
- At its last year’s session the UN Ge- 
neral Assembly had recommended to the 
three governments to find a_ peaceful, 
democratic and equitable solution for the 
Cyprus problem“. It has been shown, 
though, that this nicely drafted wish has 
served no purpose at all. True, efforts 
have been made but there has been lack- 
ing that by which is primarily conditioned 
solution of this. dispute: good will on the 
British and Turkish side. As concerns 
Greece and the population of Cyprus it- 
self, they have gone to extreme limits of 
concession, even to the prejudice of their 
historical, ethnic and geographic rights; 
the only thing on which they have insi- 
sted is that the new plan about the is- 
land’s future be founded on the principle 
sf self-determination of the Cypriots. For 
Greece and the Greeks of Cyprus aban- 
Jonment of that principle would be tan- 
-amount to renunciation of their own na- 
rural rights. For disputes of this kind, 
there is no other procedure in the con- 
‘emporary -political-legal theory and prac- 
ice, if a democratic solution is sought, 
sf course. Therefore, Greece and the 


tase 
n, while 


peaceful negotiations, without Page 


ference from outside, lead to lasting solu- 


‘tions and to the consolidation of peace. 
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Plan for Cyprus — 


Greeks of Cyprus are not to blame for 
the new tension about Cyprus. 


From the latest British project, as well 
as the whole past chronology of the Cy- 
prus dispute, it follows that the sole fac- 
tual obstacle to a successful termination 
of the dispute is Britain’s obstinate insi- 
stence to side-step the principle of self- 
determination of the Cypriots; more sim- 
ply, to keep the Cyprus base, in spite of 
everything, on the list of its imperial 
posts. When it failed to pacify the Cy- 
priots even by banishing Makarios to the 
Seychelles wilderness, there followed the 
various Foot and Harding variants every 
last one of which disregarded the funda- 
mental demand of the Cypriots: to decide 
by their free will regarding the future 
status of their native land. During his 
visit to Athens and Ankara last summer, 
MacMillan had tried to put over the idea 
about a condominium, to which, for com- 
prehensible reasons, Greece could not 
agree. Especially not the Cypriot Greeks. 
It has been natural to expect that, con- 
fronted with such a reality, London would 
adjust itself to the spirit of the times and 
offer a more flexible plan which would 
be acceptable to the main parties to the 
dispute. A change in the British attitude 
would have been all the more normal in 
that, in the interval, Makarios, too, had 
renounced the maximum demands, coming 
out with a new proposal regarding the 
independence of Cyprus. Since the Greek 
Government and the predominant part of 
the Greek public had agreed with Maka- 
rios’ offer, it is quite certain that a Bri- 
tish agreement to that solution, very rea- 
listic for the present state of affairs, 
would have meant a happy termination 
of the dispute. 


Instead of this, Britain decided to re- 
sort to force: to impose on Cyprus, with 
the force of fhe colonial apparatus, a 
joint control“ regime. According to this 
new plan, authority over the island re- 
mains in British hands, with the proviso 
that, during a ,transitional“ period, the 
members of the Greek and Turkish com- 
munity on Cyprus would have separate 


vision of the island between them . 


SaPulatiod,” would tare 46 


Turkish minority. In some other ele coe 
too, this British plan has the old Turkish 
idea about the division of Cyprus at its 
base. With that absurd demand (absurd by _ 
the very token that already by the Treaty 
of Lausanne from 1923 Turkey had re- 
nounced any participation in government 
on Cyprus) the Government in Ankara has 
been preventing a constructive approach 
of the Cyprus problem for years past. 
As the ,third man“ in that game, it ac- 
tually made it possible for Britain to go 
on rejecting the principle of self-deter- 
mination of the Cypriots, so it is no wone 
der that London now has profited by Ture 
kish support to shut the door, by a for 
cible implementation of the idea about 
the division of the island, upon a demo- am 
cratic solution. tt 
In so acting, against the will, the rights —- . 
au iy 
z 


and the interests of Greece and her peo- 

ple on Cyprus, Britain is counting with 
the sympathy of its partners from NATO. <7 
That, again, is not the first time that 
the authority and influence of that Or- 
ganization is engaged in favour of the 
individual members’ colonialist ambiti- 
ons. This time, though, the Secretary Ge- 
neral of NATO, Paul Henri Spaak, had 
to leave Athens empty-handed, having 
failed to persuade Greece to place the in- \ 
tezests of Atlantic solidarity above her ; 
national interests. There are indications — 
that, practically all the means having been 
exhausted for its Government, Greece will 
persevere in her demands even at the 
price of a graver crisis in NATO, and as 
regards the Cypriots it is certain that 
they will answer that act of British self- 
will by continuing the struggle. 

The British plan about Cyprus makes a 
travesty of last year’s resolution of. the 
UN General Assembly since it is neither 
peaceful nor democratic nor equitable. 
Considering that at its present session, 
too, the General Assembly will consider 
the Cyprus problem, one should expect 
the majority of the members to strive for 
a different solution of the dispute in the 
interest of a peaceful termination of the 
new crisis about Cyprus, a solution in the 
spirit of justice and democracy. 
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New Current Account 


THE REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS“ HAS GOT A NEW CURRENT 


ACCOUNT AT THE COMMUNAL 
BANK, IT WILL READ IN FUTURE: 
101-14 
31806/123 
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Te PROBLE EMS of Yugoslav agriculture, are so well 
: known a id so much discussed that there is no 
need to. dwell on them here. More detailed information 


4 


about them can mi oo in the Parliamentary Resolution 


on Agriculture and Cooperative Farms and in the records 
of Parliamentary debates. Although in pre-war Yugosla- 
via, agriculture was the main industry, it was very 
backward. It was characterized by tiny small holdings, 
primitive methods of production, very limited use of fer- 
pS tilizers and the backwardness of the farmers. War da- 
_ mage reduced this branch of the ecomomy to an even 
lower level. The ravages of war primarily affected cattle 
rearing, fruit growing and forestry. Whole areas led to a 
further division of smallholdings, which together with the 
emphasis on industrialisation in the country, resulted in 
the neglect of agriculture, and its stagnation. 


Only in the last few years, when favourable progress 
had been made in the industrialisation of the country, 
fas was attention payed to the development of agriculture. 
Now measure have been undertaken for its development 
by large-scale investment of resources in it. 


There are several key factors in the development of 

Yugoslav agricultural production, only three of which 

- will be discussed. First, there is the means of production 
which were lacking and which are now being supplied. 
The second factor is the development of cooperatives and 
their role in agriculture. Thirdly there is the agrarian 
economical measures which create a suitable economic 
»climate” for the development of agriculture, such as 
the price policy, guaranteed: prices, the method of taxa- 
tion, etc. 

Investment in agriculture, until the last few years, 
was inadequate, not to say negligible. The period since 
the war, up to 1955, was a time of the creation of State 
agricultural estates, and peasants’ cooperative farms, so 
that investment at this period was mainly devoted to the 
construction of buildings and the organisation of cultiva- 
ted land. About 259 billion dinars were invested all to- 
gether in agriculture in this period. From 1952 to 1955, 
the average yearly investment in agriculture was 25,3 
billion dinars, 6,7°/o of all investments in Yugoslavia. 
Since 1956, because of the stronger emphasis on the de- 
velopment of agriculture, investment in it has constantly 
been increasing: in 1956 for example the sum was 35,2 
billion dinars, in 1957 57,5 billion dinars, and in 1958, 
according t2 estimates, the total will be 75 billion dinars. 

The importance of the increase lies not so much in 
the amount of the investments as in the great change 
of policy in investment since 1955. Whereas in the earlier 
period, the sums were mainly devoted to building, recently 
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the majority of the money has bed pevedoal ee 
ways, primarily in the mechanisation of pias 


In the last few years our policy has been di 
towards investments which result in a direct indheeee, n 
productivity, so that our primary investments were 
the mechanisation of agriculture, which has been g 
extended. Whereas in 1956 only 13,815 tractors were ; 
use in Yugoslavia, in 1957 the number rose to 20,500, 
and in 1958 to 28,000. It should also be mentioned tha 
the number of tractor implements has also increased in 
this period, from 1,7 per tractor in 1956, to 4 per trac 
tor in 1957. The second important point on which we 
concentrated our resources was the increasing of the use 
of chemicals in agriculture, and in this direction also 
good progress was achieved. In Yugoslavia before the war, 
only a negligible amount of fertiliser was used — 3,2 
kilogrammes per hectare just before the war. Such a si- 
tuation continued until 1953, when the use of artificial 
fertilisers began to increase rapidly. This can be best il 
lustrated by the following figures: in 1953, 108,000 tons 
were used; in 1954, 284,000 tons; in 1955, 447,000 tons; 
in 1956, 565,000 tons; in 1957, 959,000 tons; and this 
year, according to estimates, 1,350,000 tons of artificial 
fertiliser will be used, which will amount to 135 kilo 
grammes per hectare. This does not compare very favo 
rably with the amounts used in western countries, bu 
marks a great advance on the previous Yugoslav level. 


Due to the varying climatic conditions, and especial 
ly because there are in Yugoslavia arid regions with insuf- 
ficient rainfall, great attention is being payed to irriga- 
tion and drainage, particularly in the fertile azeas o 
Vojvodina and Macedonia. Large works are being car- 
ried out, like the Danube—Tisa—Danube canal and th 
improvements on some Macedonian fields. 

As is well known, the investment policy is mainl 
directed towards the increasing of productivity in grai 
and in plants used in industry, although cattle rearing, 
and fruit and vine growing are not neglected. 

In livestock breeding, particular attention is being 
payed to the betterment of breeds of cattle, especially 
for milk production around large industrial centres, and 
increasing the numbers of white pigs, and Merino sheep. 


As far as fruit and vine growing are concerned, the 
emphasis is being placed on creating large, modern esta- 
tes, and fighting against erosion and utilising the land to 
the full. | 

Apart from these direct investments in agriculture, 
there are also increased investments in other industrial 
branches closely linked with agriculture, either by pro- 
viding it with the means of production, or by absorbing 
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for t © preparation of | fruit and vegetables, 
5; The reconstruction and modernisation of 
gar refineries, ete. is taking place. 


cial attention is being payed to the development 
ade and the transport of agricultural products, to 
ouses, refrigerator plants etc. This encourages the 
ypment of agriculture, and helps absorb its products. 


- Taking into account the structure of Yugoslav agri- 
Iture, especially the small size of the smallholdings, 
policy of cooperation is of great importance. In order 
ake the place and role of the cooperatives clear, here 
a few figures. In 1956, statistics showed that over 
86°/o of all cultivated land was privately owned. This 
area comprised 89°/o of all land under the plough or cul- 
vated for kitchen gardens, over 94°/o of all orchards, and 
arly 93°/o of all vineyards. Also privately owned were 
10°/o of all horses, over 97%o of all cattle, over 95%o 
of the sheep, and more than 88°/o of the pigs. The sub- 
ision of smallholdings and estates has resulted in the 
Majority being up to 5 hectares in extent. Only 13,7°/o 
of the holdings are more than 8 hectares. These stati- 
tics, though compiled in 1956, provide a fairly accurate 
otire of the present situation. In view of these figures 
is understandable that many of these holdings lack 
‘the necessary means for agricultural production — carts 
and draught animals. The percentage of peasant holdings 
without carts varies from 25,2 to 57,9 in different re- 
gions. According to 1955's statistics, there were 2,034,000 

aught animals, mainly cows and oxen, to 2,319.000 
smallho'dings. In the same year, 701,000 cows, 828,000 
“oxen, and 473,000 horses were used for draught work 
in agriculture on privately owned holdings. These figures 
clearly show the situation in this section of agricultural 
production, and the necessity of the formation of co- 
operatives. 


q 


‘ The development of agriculture on this much-divided 
land is linked with the development of agricultural co- 
‘operatives, which is why the community is so much in- 
terested in fostering these cooperatives. 


All means for agricultural production are placed at 
the disposal of the cooperatives in the same way and 
under the same conditions as they are available to the 
socialised section of agriculture, so the basic means of 
these organisations are rapidly improving. In 1955, the 
cooperatives had 2,675 tractors, in 1956, 4,159, and 
in 1957, 6,253. The number of milk collection centres 
increased from 163 in 1955, to 1.032 in 1957. The co- 
operatives have become the most important factor in the 
marketing of agricultural goods, and the main buyer of 
these products from the peasants. Here are some figures 
to illustrate this fact. 


Tonnage of Egos: bought: 


1955 1956 1957 


Wheat 20,542 142,397 421,103 
Ma‘ze 22,020 109,397 206,861 
Cattle 36,408 90,879 106,938 


through various forms of cooperation with private 


the form ‘of the lean af technical sightiprbert mae 


ludeagok eck ' 
and other plan 


In the last two or ghiee years, at he feet 
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Pnaeily important role in agricultural product on, 


ducers. In 1956, the cooperative tractors ploughed 131,286 
hectares of privately-owned land, and in 1957, 259,0 
vega esr thresh’ ng pe in 1956 dealt 


tractors and other agricultural machines, of which the 
cooperatives are gradually accumulating more and more. E 
The success in the development of the cooperatives has re- _ 
sulted in an improvement in agricultural production — Z 
in general, and in the yields of some individual farmers, _ ij 
as well as moving Yugoslav agriculture from the doll- 
drums in which it had la‘n for the last few decades. 


Apart from the already mentioned measures being, 
taken to develop agriculture, great attention is also 
payed to the agrarian policy, amd its effect on output. 
The prices policy is also designed to increase producti- 
vity. Efforts are being made to see that prices stimulate 
production, with price protection for basic products, 
particularly grain. Guaranteed prices for cattle and meat — 
have also been introduced in order to encourage produc- 
tion and exports. The policy has been directed towards = 
increasing the use of chemicals and machines in agricul- . 
ture. Efforts are also being made to give security in : 


the marketing of products, especially in yzars of glut, by : 
the building of storehouses, the creation of state re3er- ? 
ves, etc. 

The Yugoslav tax policy also aims at encouraging 
farming output, by easing the tax scale. This has resulted 
in increased cabbage production, especially in the vicinity 
of large cities. 

Because of the short time these measures have been 
in operation, and the varyng climatic conditions, their 
results are more clearly seen in the socialist section of 
agriculture (in agricultural cooperatives, peasants’ co- 
operative, and the land of peasants associating with co- 
operatives) than in the agriculture as a whole, although 
this does show an over-all increase in production. The 
following figures show the movement in output of the 
most important products. The yearly production was: 


1953/57 1957 1958 
Wheat and rye 2,455 3,382 2,930 
(a thousand tons) 
Maize 3,935 5,567 4,000 
(a ,thovsand tcis) é 
Milk 1,920 2,309 2,555 
(a millions of litres) 
Eggs (in millions) 1,945 1,500 1,700 
Wool (in tons) 15,496 14,026 15,760 
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gen. av soc. sector. district 


Wheat 12,8 17,9 17,3 
Maize 15,8 20,8 20,3 
Sugar beet 198 193 204 


No comment is necessary on these figures, which 
show that the socialist section of agriculture has a larger 
and more consistent output par hectare. 

It should be added that 1957 was the record year to 
date in agricultural production, and that 1958 was one of 
the poorer years, in which large areas of the country 
were affected by drought. What we have mentioned 
clearly shows the steady increase in agricultural output. 
and confirms the correctness of the Yugoslav agricultural 
policy — which is primarily a policy of investment. 


Diplomatic Chronicie 


September 16 — By a Decree of the President of the Republic, 
Marko Nikezi¢, former Yugoslav Ambassador to Cze- 
choslovakia, was appointed as Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia to U.S.A. 

September 18 — The President of the Republic Josip Broz 
Tito received the Yugoslav Ambassador to U.S.A., Mar- 
ko Nikezi¢é, the Yugoslav Ambassador to Turkey, Milos 


Carevié, and the Yugoslay Envoy to Lebanon, Vlada 
-Maleski, before their leaving to take up these new 
posts... 


September 20 — ‘Tre President of the Republic Josip Broz Tito 
received the representative of the Society of Friends Ja- 
pan-Yugoslavia in Tokyo, Hidesabura Kurushima, and 
the noted German writer Ernest Glaeser. 

September 22 — The President of the Republic Josip Broz Tito 
received the Yugoslav Honorary Consul in Chile, Petar 
Radmilovié. 

September 24 — By a Decree of the President of the Republic, 
JakSa Petri¢, former chief of the Press and Information 
Department of the State Secretariat of Foreign Affairs, 
was appointed as the new Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the Federal People’s Republic of Yu- 
goslavia to the Czechoslovak Republic. 

September 25 -- By a Decree of the President of the Republic, 
the Yugoslav Ambassador to India, Dugan Kveder, was 
appointed also..as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Federal People’s Republic of Yu- 
goslavia to Ceylon and Afganistan, with headquarters 


in New Delhi. 
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Our New Contributors 


“DRAGOSLAV MUTAPOVIC, agricultural engineer, Presiden’ 
of the Economic Committee of the People’s Assembly of 
People’s Republic of Serbia and the University Council of the 
Unisersity of Beograd respectively. A member of the Conti | 
Committee of the League of Communists of Serbia and he 
Chief Committee of the Socialist Alliance of the Working | 
People of Serbia. | 


ERIK BROFOSS, director of the Norwegian Bank and ex 1 
Finance Minister in the Norwegian Government. . 


LUKIG RADOMIR, doctor of law, professor of the Fanalbes of 
Law of the University of Beograd. An outstanding public 
from the domain of the theory of the state and law, he is t 
author of a large number of scientific, specialized and popular 
articles from different branches of jurisprudence. q 
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